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Rationale 


This  resource  document  is  intended  for  teachers  plan¬ 
ning  studies  that  will  enable  their  students  to  under¬ 
stand  local  government  and  to  see  its  relevance  in  their 
lives.  Such  studies  form  one  part  of  the  much  larger 
task  of  preparing  students  for  responsible  citizenship 
in  a  democratic  society. 

Educating  young  people  for  citizenship  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  aim  of  every  school  system.  Students  need  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  benefits  and  recognize  the  responsibilities 
of  community  membership,  to  acquire  knowledge 
about  the  structure  and  functions  of  government,  and 
to  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  participate  in  resolv¬ 
ing  public  issues.  They  should  also  be  helped  to  relate 
their  knowledge  and  skills  to  their  membership  in  both 
the  school  and  the  local  communities. 

Government  in  Canada  is  complex,  with  functions 
and  responsibilities  divided  among  the  federal,  provin¬ 
cial,  and  local  governments.  Municipal  government  is 
in  essence  an  extension  of  the  provincial  government. 
The  Constitution  Act,  1982  states:  “In  each  Province 
the  Legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation 
to.  .  .  Municipal  Institutions  in  the  Province”  (section 
92  [8]).  While  they  derive  their  authority  from  the 
provincial  government,  local  governments  are  in  fact 
real,  functioning  governments,  duly  elected.  They  have 
a  dual  role:  they  are  accountable  to  their  electorates 
with  respect  to  how  they  deal  with  local  issues;  and 
they  are  responsible  for  administering  provincially  sup¬ 
ported  programs. 
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The  primary  function  or  role  of  a  local  government  is 
to  address  local  issues  and  sustain  the  quality  of  life  for 
residents  within  its  jurisdiction  by  providing  for  such 
things  as  clean  water,  transit,  social  services,  police  and 
fire  protection,  recreational  and  cultural  facilities,  sani¬ 
tation,  public  utilities,  and  schools. 

The  complexity  and  interdependence  of  contemporary 
society  make  it  necessary  for  municipal  governments  to 
look  outward  as  well  as  inward.  They  must  consider  not 
only  local  issues  but  also  their  neighbours’  interests, 
provincial  interests,  and  national  interests,  and  must 
share  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  Canada  as  an 
attractive  place  to  live 

Municipal  government  provides  a  forum  that  is  readily 
accessible  to  residents  -  one  in  which  they  can  partici¬ 
pate  directly,  either  as  elected  representatives  or  as  in¬ 
terested  persons.  The  laws  passed  by  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments  are  just  as  binding  as  those  made  by  the 
federal  and  provincial  legislatures. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  forms  of  local  government 
in  Ontario,  with  more  than  eight  hundred  municipali¬ 
ties  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  literally  thousands  of 
boards  and  commissions.  One  objective  of  this  resource 
document  is  to  help  students  to  discover  what  specific 
forms  of  government  operate  in  their  community  and 
learn  to  make  decisions  that  affect  the  functioning  of 
local  government.  Teachers  will  find  the  information 
on  pages  25  and  26  helpful  in  developing  a  chart  that 
explains  the  organization  of  local  government  in  their 
community. 


Government  in  a  free  society  practising  representa¬ 
tive  democracy  is  usually  conducted  by  relatively  small 
groups  of  people  acting  on  behalf  of  many.  One  way  of 
helping  students  to  understand  the  nature  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  encourage  them  to  think  and  talk  about 
group  activity  and  to  participate  in  it.  Another  is  to 
encourage  them  to  respond  to  specific  issues  that  have 
an  impact  on  their  lives. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  their  study  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  students  will: 

-  experience  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  participat¬ 
ing  as  citizens  in  their  multicultural/multiracial  com¬ 
munities; 

-  acquire  knowledge  about  the  organization  and  func¬ 
tions  of  local  government  in  their  communities; 

-  develop  skills  of  issue  analysis  and  decision  making 
that  have  practical  applications  in  community  life 

The  activities  provided  here  can  help  students  to 
develop  the  wide  range  of  values,  attitudes,  knowledge, 
and  skills  that  are  implicit  in  achieving  these  three 
broad  objectives. 
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CURRICULUM  GUIDELINES  AND 
THE  PRESENT  DOCUMENT 


Planning 

Considerations 


In  Ontario,  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  responsible  for 
providing  curriculum  policy  guidelines  that  state  the 
objectives  for  programs  and  courses  to  be  offered  by 
schools.  School  boards  and  schools  use  these  statements 
as  a  basis  for  developing  specific  programs  and  courses 
that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  they  serve. 

The  activities  outlined  in  this  resource  guide  are  par¬ 
ticularly  relevant  to  courses  based  on  the  curriculum 
guidelines  Geography,  Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions, 
1988  1  and  History  and  Contemporary  Studies,  1986. 2  The 
activities  described  here  will  enable  teachers  and  students 
to  achieve  some  of  the  objectives  described  in  these 
guidelines.  (All  objectives  addressed  in  the  activities  in 
this  document  derive  from  the  existing  guidelines;  no 
new  objectives  have  been  added.)  The  activities  do  not 
themselves  constitute  units  of  study;  rather,  they  are 
designed  to  be  readily  incorporated  into  a  number  of 
the  units  described  in  the  guidelines. 


RELATING  THE  ACTIVITIES  TO 
GUIDELINE  OBJECTIVES* * 


The  curriculum  guidelines  in  history  and  geography 
identify  skills  objectives  and  attitudinal  objectives,  as 
well  as  knowledge  objectives.  The  knowledge  objectives, 
of  course,  relate  to  specific  content  areas.  The  attitudinal 
objectives  focus  on  helping  students  to  become  self- 
directed,  co-operative,  respectful  of  others,  and  environ¬ 
mentally  responsible  The  skills  objectives  relate  to 
students’  ability  to  develop,  use,  and  reflect  on  skills  of 
inquiry. 


1.  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  Geography,  Intermediate  and  Senior 
Divisions,  1988  (Toronto:  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  1988). 

2.  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  History  and  Contemporary  Studies, 
1986  (Toronto:  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  1986). 

*  “Guideline  References”  in  the  section  “Background  Information  for 
Teachers”  contains  more  detailed  references  to  the  most  relevant 
portions  of  the  guidelines.  See  pp.  27-30. 
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To  help  students  to  achieve  all  three  types  of  objec¬ 
tives,  the  activities  in  this  document: 

a)  focus  on  content  relevant  to  specific  sections  and 
units  in  the  appropriate  curriculum  guidelines; 

b)  suggest  classroom  practices  that  will  enable  students 
to  work  as  individuals,  as  members  of  a  small  group, 
and  as  a  class; 

c)  introduce  models  and  procedures  that  will  enable 
students  to  develop  and  extend  their  skills  of 
inquiry; 

d)  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  identify  and 
reflect  on  the  values  and  attitudes  that  underlie  their 
own  thoughts  and  actions  and  those  of  others. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  content  of  the  study  of 
local  government  and  the  process  for  learning  the  con¬ 
tent  hold  important  lessons  for  citizenship 

Attitudinal  Objectives 

The  provision  of  virtually  every  government  service  or 
facility  is  motivated  by  some  value  or  belief.  For  example, 
governments  provide  for  clean  water  and  good  roads 
because  Canadians  value  public  health  and  personal 
mobility.  Every  time  a  decision  is  made  with  respect  to 
services  and  facilities,  the  discussion  will  entail  a 
weighing  of  costs  and  benefits  -  a  process  in  which 
values  are  implicit. 

As  part  of  the  study  of  local  governments,  teachers 
need  to  help  students  to  identify  and  understand  the 
importance  of  the  values  and  attitudes  that  shape 
government  activity.  Many  questions  in  the  suggested 
activities  are  specifically  concerned  with  values;  teachers 
also  need  to  plan  questions  and  consider  situations 
that  clarify  attitudes.  For  guidance  with  respect  to  attitudinal 
objectives,  teachers  can  refer  to  Geography,  Part  A, 
pages  13  to  15;  Part  B,  pages  11  to  14,  and  to  History 
and  Contemporary  Studies,  Part  A,  page  11;  Part  B,  pages 
18,  21,  49,  52,  56,  58,  62,  and  64. 


Studies  of  local  government  will  entail  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  both  personal  and  societal  values.  As  defined  in 
the  ministry  document  Personal  and  Societal  Values, 
“Personal  values  are  values  held  by  the  individual. 

These  values  may  be  acquired .  .  .consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  and  they  profoundly  affect  the  individual’s 
thinking  and  behaviour.  Societal  values  are  the  values 
generally  accepted  by  society  as  demonstrated  by  its 
cultural  traditions,  structures,  practices,  and  laws.” 3  Per¬ 
sonal  and  societal  values  may  not  always  be  congruent 
because  of  the  multiplicity  of  values  and  cultures 
represented  in  Canadian  society.  One  societal  value 
that  is  essential  to  responsible  citizenship  and 
democratic  government,  however,  is  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  having  a  process  of  discussion  and  de¬ 
bate  precede  decisions  that  affect  society  in  general. 

Our  commitment  to  this  process  is  based  on  a  belief  in 
the  worth  of  all  persons  and  reflects  the  value  we  at¬ 
tach  to  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  individuals  in 
a  democratic  society. 

When  dealing  with  questions  about  values,  teachers 
need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  range  of  cultures  and  beliefs 
represented  in  the  classroom.  They  need  to  help  students 
to  clarify  their  thinking  about  issues  in  ways  that  will 
enhance  their  self-esteem.  The  procedures/activities 
used  should: 

-  respect  students’  privacy  and  that  of  their  families 
(students  should  never  be  asked  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  they  do  not  wish  to  disclose); 

-  make  clear  what  will  be  done  with  written  work 
before  it  is  written; 

-  consider  values  that  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
both  the  individual  and  society. 

For  further  information  about  the  appropriate  handling 
of  values  issues,  teachers  can  refer  to  the  Personal  and 
Societal  Values  document  mentioned  above 


3.  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  Personal  and  Societal  Values: 
A  Resource  Guide  for  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  (Toronto: 
Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  1983),  p.  4. 
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Knowledge  Objectives 

Teachers  will  find  topics  related  to  the  study  of  local 
governments  and  their  functions  in  Geography ;  Parts  A, 
B,  and  C,  and  in  History i  and  Contemporary  Studies,  Parts 
A  and  B. 

Specific  units  in  these  guidelines  that  involve  the 
study  ol  local  government  include: 

•  Geography,  Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions,  1988. 

Part  C:  The  Intermediate  Division  Program 

-  “Our  Community  Is  Unique”  (pages  7  to  9); 
-“Patterns  in  Our  Community”  (pages  17  to  18); 

-  “Locality7  Studies”  (pages  41  to  43). 

•  History  and  Contemporary  Studies.  Part  B:  Intermediate 
Division,  1986 

-  “Early  Canadian  Communities”  (pages  18  to  20); 

-  “Contemporary  Canada:  Life  in  the  Twentieth  Century” 
(pages  47  to  68). 

As  well,  Part  B  of  History  and  Contemporary  Studies  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  study  of  current  events  in  Grades  7,  8,  9, 
and  10.  Current  events  may  include  issues  arising  from 
the  functions  and  policies  of  local  government. 

Skills  Objectives 

Participation  in  local  government  is  an  active  process. 
The  activities  provided  in  this  document  have  been 
designed  to  encourage  inquiry  learning  as  described  in 
both  Geography  and  History  and  Contemporary  Studies. 
The  activities  will  enable  teachers  to  introduce  the  in¬ 
quiry  model  and  to  provide  students  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  develop  and  practise  the  subskills  necessary  to 
use  the  steps  of  the  model  effectively. 

The  inquiry  model  comprises  the  following  steps: 

•  Focus 

•  Organize 

•  Locate 

•  Record 

•  Evaluate/Assess 

•  Synthesize/Conclude 

•  Apply 

•  Communicate 


Teachers  may  find  a  description  of  the  model  and  its 
many  applications  in  Geography,  Part  A,  pages  9  and  10; 
Part  B,  pages  10  and  17  to  37,  and  in  History  and  Con¬ 
temporary  Studies,  Part  A,  pages  11,  12,  18  to  28,  and  45 
to  53;  Part  B,  pages  7  to  15. 


SEQUENCE  OF  ACTIVITIES 


The  activities  provided  in  this  document  are  arranged 
in  order  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  demanding.  Not 
all  activities  will  be  appropriate  for  all  classes  or 
grades.  In  order  to  provide  students  with  increasing 
challenges  and  opportunities  for  growth,  teachers  will 
need  to  determine  which  activities  are  appropriate  to 
their  students’  needs  and  readiness. 


EVALUATION 


To  complement  the  range  of  instructional  strategies 
incorporated  into  the  activities  described  here,  an 
equally  broad  variety  of  assessment  strategies  is 
required.  Evaluation  needs  to  address  not  only  the 
products  of  the  activities,  but  also  students’  progress 
in  developing  skills  and  the  educational  value  of  the 
learning  process  selected.  Teachers  will  find  such  in¬ 
struments  as  checklists,  rating  scales,  profiles,  and 
portfolios  useful  in  assessing  student  progress.  Every 
activity  should  allow  time,  however  brief,  to  have  stu¬ 
dents  reflect  on  the  purpose,  process,  and  outcomes  of 
the  activity,  with  the  objective  of  determining  how  to 
achieve  better  outcomes  in  the  next  activity. 
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Community 
Participation: 
Instructional 
Strategies  for 
Teachers 


INTRODUCTION 


Citizenship  is  often  equated  simply  with  discussions  of 
public  issues  at  election  time  and  the  act  of  voting.  Yet 
citizenship  is  exercised  by  every  person  in  every  com¬ 
munity  every  day  Communities  are  complex  social 
organizations,  and  virtually  ever)'  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  contributes  in  some  way  to  determining  the 
quality  of  life  for  other  individuals.  Some  are  paid  for 
their  efforts;  others  volunteer  to  serve  on  boards,  coach 
teams,  raise  money,  visit  shut-ins,  and  perform  count¬ 
less  other  tasks  that  contribute  to  the  richness  of  life  in 
Ontario  communities.  Citizenship  also  entitles  us  to 
certain  rights  and  requires  us  to  accept  certain  respon¬ 
sibilities,  such  as  those  associated  with  organizing  and 
governing  all  the  groups  to  which  an  individual  can 
belong. 

Young  people  are  part  of  this  complex  social  organi¬ 
zation.  They  participate  in  the  processes  of  governance 
and  decision  making  -  initially  within  the  family,  the 
school,  and  peer  groups,  and  increasingly  in  the  broad¬ 
er  community  as  well.  As  a  consequence,  they  exper¬ 
ience  both  the  rewards  and  the  responsibilities 
associated  with  membership  in  a  community.  The  ac¬ 
tivities  suggested  in  this  section  are  designed  to  help 
students  to  recognize  and  practise  the  many  forms  of 
participation  that  exist  in  class,  school,  and  community 
and  to  reflect  on  the  personal  benefits  of  participation. 

Teachers  should  note  that,  while  the  activities  are  or¬ 
ganized  in  a  sequence,  they  may  select  an  activity  and 
adapt  it  as  necessary  to  match  their  course  objectives 
and  the  current  readiness  of  the  class. 


A.  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY:  THE 
RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  CITIZENSHIP 


People  have  both  individual  needs  and  social  needs. 
Many  of  their  needs  are  met  by  participating  in  groups. 
The  activities  in  this  section  are  designed  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  to  experience  and  appreciate  the  importance  of 
participating  as  citizens  in  their  community. 
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Sample  Activities 


3.  Individual  and  Social  Needs 


1.  People  Have  Needs 

a)  Working  independently,  students  develop  a  list  of 
their  needs. 

b)  Each  student  works  with  another  student  to  com¬ 
bine  their  individual  lists  and  create  a  new  list  with 
no  duplications. 

c)  Students  work  in  groups  of  four  to  create  a  third 
(consolidated)  list  with  no  duplications. 

2.  Needs  and  Wants 

a)  Using  the  list  of  needs  they  have  generated,  or  a  pre¬ 
pared  list,  students  work  in  groups  to  distinguish 
between  needs  and  wants  and  record  their  findings 
on  a  classification  chart.  In  the  explanation  column, 
students  explain  why  they  classified  each  item  as  a 
need  or  a  want. 


Item  Need  or  want  Explanation 


b)  As  a  class,  students  develop  a  scattergram  of  needs 
and  wants. 

c)  Working  independently,  students  reach  conclusions 
about  the  differences  between  needs  and  wants  and 
express  the  differences  in  their  own  words. 

d)  Working  in  groups  students  consider  whether  their 
classification  and  explanations  would  change  if  the 
person  doing  the  exercise  were,  eg.,  a  child  under 
five  years  of  age,  a  senior  citizen,  a  parent. 


The  procedure  for  this  activity  is  the  same  as  that  in 
the  preceding  activity.  Students  use  a  list  of  needs  they 
have  generated  themselves,  or  a  prepared  list,  to: 

-  distinguish  between  individual  and  social  needs  and 
explain  the  differences; 

-  suggest  ways  in  which  social  needs  might  be  different 
for,  eg.,  a  child  under  five  years  of  age,  a  senior 
citizen,  a  parent. 


4.  Participating 

a)  Students  list  groups  in  which  they  participate  under 
the  categories  shown  below. 


Class  groups 

School  groups 

Community  groups 

(e.g.,  reading  group, 
project  group) 

(e.g.,  teams,  bands, 
clubs,  heritage 
language  class) 

(e.g.,  church, 
synagogue,  temple, 
mosque,  youth 
organizations,  cultural 
groups) 

b)  Students  expand  their  lists  by  combining  them  with 
the  list(s)  of  one  or  more  other  students. 


5.  Gains  and  “Trade-offs” 

a)  Students  consider  the  idea  that  group  membership 
provides  some  benefits  but  also  imposes  some 
responsibilities  and  limitations  on  individual  free¬ 
dom.  People  accept  some  responsibility  and  relin¬ 
quish  -  or  “trade  off’  -  some  freedom  in  return  for 
these  benefits. 

Students  then  use  a  chart  to  list: 

i)  things  they  gain  by  participating  in  groups; 

ii)  things  they  “trade  off’  by  participating  in  groups. 


6.  Group  Goals 

To  answer  the  question  “Why  does  the  group  exist?”, 
students  list  the  goals  of  one  or  more  of  the  groups  to 
which  they  belong. 


Group  Group  goals 


Groups  Gains  “ftade-offs” 

Class 

School 

Community 


7.  Individual  and  Group  Goals 

Students  form  groups  of  three  or  four.  Using  their 
charts  as  a  basis,  they  list  some  of  the  differences  be 
tween  individual  goals  and  group  goals. 


b)  Students  write  some  conclusions  they  have  reached  Individual  goals  Group  goals 

about  the  benefits  and  trade-offs  of  participation. 

c)  Students  consider  the  following  questions:  - 

i)  What  do  the  conclusions  tell  me  about  myself 
and  my  preferences? 

ii)  What  would  be  the  consequences  if  everyone’s  - 

preferences  were  the  same  as  mine? 

d)  Students  share  their  answers  with  their  classmates  in 
a  small  group. 


8.  Assessing  Groups 

Students  organize  and  record  data  from  their  personal 
experiences  using  an  organizer  such  as  the  one  below. 

A  school  group  A  community  group 

(e.g. ,  a  team  or  drama  (e.g. ,  a  cultural  or  faith 

group,  a  heritage  group) 

language  class) 

•  Purpose  of  the  group 

•  Activities  of  the  group 

•  People  involved  in  the  group 

•  Ways  that  people  participate  in  the  group 

•  How  I  participate  in  the  group 

•  Rules  necessary  to  enable  the  group  to  function 

•  My  rights  as  part  of  the  group 

•  My  responsibilities  as  part  of  the  group 

•  How  I  feel  about  the  group 

•  Why  the  group  is  important  to  me 


A  class  group 

(e.g.,  a  reading  group) 


Note:  The  learning  opportunity  presented  by  the  chart 
above  can  be  enhanced  through  co-operative  small- 
group  learning  methods  such  as  “Jigsaw”.  (See  the 
example  that  follows.) 

Example 

•  Each  student  completes  a  chart  from  his  or  her  per¬ 
sonal  experience 

•  Home  groups  of  three  students  discuss  the  completed 
charts  briefly.  Each  member  of  each  home  group 
selects  one  of  the  three  columns  to  focus  on. 

•  Students  with  the  same  selected  column  meet  in  ex¬ 
ploration  groups  of  three  or  four  to  share  and  discuss 
the  information  in  that  column.  They  consider  such 
questions  as:  What  different  kinds  of  groups  do  stu¬ 
dents  belong  to?  How  is  their  experience  with  groups 
the  same  as  or  different  from  other  students’  ex¬ 
perience? 

•  Students  return  to  their  home  groups,  where  they 
share  what  happened  in  their  exploration  group.  The 
home  group  makes  a  list  of  some  important  under¬ 
standings  about  group  involvement. 
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9.  Effective  Groups 

a)  Students  consider  such  questions  as  the  following: 

i)  Have  you  participated  in  a  group  that  has  been 
successful?  What  were  the  objectives  of  the 
group? 

ii)  In  what  ways  did  you  participate  in  the  group? 

iii)  Why  do  you  think  the  group  was  successful 
(that  is,  what  helped  the  group  to  reach  its 
objectives)? 

b)  Students  share  their  answers  in  small  groups  of  two 
or  three 

c)  In  their  groups,  students  develop  and  discuss  state¬ 
ments  about  the  qualities/characteristics  of  success¬ 
ful  groups  and  about  ways  in  which  individuals  can 
help  groups  to  become  successful. 

10.  Analysing  a  Group 

a)  Each  student  joins  with  a  partner  and  identifies  a 
group  (eg.,  a  choir,  a  team,  a  club,  a  religious  group). 
Each  team  of  students  prepares  a  profile  of  its  chosen 
group  by  interviewing  one  or  more  of  the  group’s 
members.  Students  can  use  the  following  questions 
as  the  basis  for  their  interviews,  or  develop  their 
own  list  of  questions. 

•  What  is  the  name  of  the  group? 

•  What  are  the  objectives  of  the  group? 

•  In  what  ways  do  people  participate  in  the  group? 

•  What  rules  are  observed  by  the  group? 

•  What  are  the  benefits  of  belonging  to  the  group? 

•  How  does  the  group  evaluate  its  success? 

•  How  does  the  larger  community  (class,  school, 
neighbourhood)  benefit  from  the  group? 

Note:  It  may  be  necessary  for  teachers  to  develop  a 
list  of  “dos”  and  “don’ts”  as  guidelines  for  students 
conducting  interviews.  The  list  could  cover  such 
topics  as: 

-  making  contact 

-  arranging  a  meeting 

-  composing  effective  questions 

-  conducting  the  interview 

-  recording  information  (including  using  a  tape 
recorder) 

-  thanking  the  person  interviewed 


b)  Each  team  of  students  shares  its  findings  with 
another  interview  team  from  the  class. 

c)  On  the  basis  of  information  gained  from  the  inter¬ 
views  and  from  discussion  with  another  team,  students 
develop  oral  statements  about  the  benefits  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  groups. 

d)  Students  develop  oral  statements  about  the  benefits 
of  groups  to  the  community. 

e)  Students  develop  a  list  of  benefits  gained  by  living  in 
their  community. 

11.  Opportunities  to  Participate 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  activities  that  wall 

increase  students’  knowledge  of  ways  they  can  partici¬ 
pate  in  their  community. 

a)  Community  Participation.  The  school,  or  an  indivi¬ 
dual  class  or  group  of  classes,  holds  a  one-day 
“Citizens’  Fair”  to  which  representatives  of  local 
government  and  community  organizations  are  invited. 
These  guests  outline  the  opportunities  that  are  avail¬ 
able  to  students  to  participate  in  community  activities. 

b)  Field  Trip.  A  class,  or  a  group  of  classes,  visits  a  local 
government  office  or  council  chamber  and  asks 
questions  about  opportunities  for  participation  in 
community  activities. 

c)  Interest  Groups.  Teachers  work  with  students  to  iden¬ 
tify  a  number  of  interest  groups  and/or  volunteer  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  community.  Students  prepare  a 
profile  of  an  organization  and  of  the  role  of  one  or 
more  of  its  members.  (See  activity  10.) 

d)  Class  Rules.  Students  work  as  a  class  to  develop  a  set 
of  rights  and  responsibilities  for  class  members.  Stu¬ 
dents  discuss  the  need  for  rules  and  the  need  for 
personal  responsibility. 

e)  Special  Days.  Students  propose  special  days  (eg., 
“celebrated-in-class  day”,  “hat  day”)  and  discuss  the 
value  of  these  to  their  classmates  or  school. 

f)  Community  Improvement  Project.  Students  identify  a 
community  need  and  organize  a  campaign  to  meet  it 
(eg.,  a  clean-up  campaign,  a  food  campaign),  or 
work  with  a  group  that  has  identified  a  community 
need. 
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g)  Small-Group  Learning.  Students  participate  in  small 
co-operative  work  groups  for  a  percentage  of  time  in 
all  units  of  study.  Students  are  introduced  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small-group  skills  and  encouraged  to  practise 
them.  At  the  end  of  each  activity  students  consider 
how  well  they  worked  together  and  what  they^could 
do  to  improve  their  groups  effectiveness. 

h)  Student  Council.  Students  investigate  the  organization 
of  student  government  in  the  school  (see  activity  10). 
Student  discussion  focuses  on  the  responsibilities  of 
the  student  council  executive  and  representatives. 

i)  Drama.  Students  write  a  short  play  to  illustrate  the 
differences  between  individual  and  group  goals.  (Sit¬ 
uations  can  include,  eg.:  a  family  making  a  decision; 
a  mam  preparing  for  an  important  game;  a  director 
choosing  a  cast  for  a  play.) 


B.  UNDERSTANDING  GOVERNMENT:  THE  STRUCTURE 
AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


Every  day,  most  people  in  any  community  use  services  • 
or  facilities  provided  by  local  government  or  a  local 
government  board,  committee,  commission,  authority, 
or  other  form  of  governing  body.  In  our  complex  society, 
government  is  also  complex.  Numerous  agencies  and 
departments  employing  many  people  are  involved  in 
making  the  decisions,  organizing  the  resources,  and 
operating  the  systems  that  provide  government  services 
and  facilities.  This  complexity  can  make  it  difficult  for 
individual  citizens  to  get  the  help  they  need.  In  an 
emergency,  or  simply  when  we  want  information,  we 
need  to  be  able  to  contact  the  appropriate  authority, 
often  very  quickly.  An  understanding  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  local  government  can  help  us  to  gain 
access  to  the  services  government  provides. 

The  instructional  strategies  in  this  section  are 
designed  to  help  students  to  learn  what  services  are 
provided  by  local  government,  how  government  is 
organized  to  provide  the  services,  how  people  can 
contact  the  appropriate  authority  when  necessary,  what 


contribution  local  government  makes  to  the  economy 
of  the  community,  and  what  opportunities  local 
government  affords  for  careers  and  community  service 
As  they  inquire  into  the  structure  and  functions  of 
local  government,  students  should  become  aware  that 
all  services  and  facilities  have  a  cost.  Since  most  of  the 
costs  are  paid  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  community 
residents,  students  should  consider  the  importance  of 
good  management  by  civic  employees  and  of  responsible 
decision  making  by  elected  representatives.  Similarly, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  consider  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  using  and  caring  for  public  facilities. 

Among  the  most  valuable  sources  of  knowledge 
about  local  government  are  elected  representatives  and 
the  staff  of  municipal  departments.  Teachers  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  contact  elected  representatives  and  civic 
employees  and,  in  their  teaching,  to  make  use  of  local 
sources. 

The  activities  in  this  section  are  designed  to  help 
students  to  acquire  knowledge  about  the  organization 
and  functions  of  local  government  in  their  community. 

Sample  Activities 
1.  Situations 

Students  select  one  or  more  items  from  the  list  below 
and  use  such  resources  as  the  telephone  directory, 
community  directory,  library  reference  service,  parents, 
other  adults,  or  friends  to  find  out  the  appropriate  per¬ 
son  to  contact  if  they  are  placed  in  any.  of  the  situations 
described. 

a)  You  want  general  information  about  your  community. 

b)  Your  bicycle  is  stolen. 

c)  You  observe  a  fox  behaving  strangely  in  a  ravine 
near  your  home 

d)  The  street  light  in  front  of  your  home  is  burned  out. 

e)  You  want  to  know  about  volleyball,  soccer,  or  cricket 
teams  in  your  community. 

f)  You  want  to  know  about  child  care  in  your  community. 

g)  You  observe  a  grass  fire  on  an  empty  lot. 

h)  You  would  like  your  local  library  to  carry  reading 
materials  in  your  first  language 

i)  You  are  arguing  with  your  neighbour  about  the 
volume  of  the  music  played  outside  your  house 
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j)  You  want  information  on  aids  or  on  drug  or  alcohol 
programs  in  your  community. 

k)  The  water  main  breaks  in  front  of  your  house 

l)  You  hear  that  there  has  been  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  sanitary  landfill  site  near  your  property. 

m) You  want  to  take  a  baby-sitting  course  in  your 
community. 

n)  Your  local  park  is  messy  with  litter  and  graffiti. 

o)  You  want  to  find  out  what  services  are  available  for 
newly  arrived  immigrants  in  your  community. 

2.  Services 

Students  form  small  groups  and  brainstorm  a  list  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  services  provided  by  local 
government  -  eg.,  parks,  roads,  sidewalks,  street  lights, 
hospitals,  libraries,  cemeteries,  transit  facilities,  schools, 
recreation  facilities,  waste-removal  services,  fire  and 
police  protection,  water,  sewers.  (Teachers  can  use 
Figure  1,  “Examples  of  Municipal  Services”,  as  a  guide) 


figure  i:  Examples  of  Municipal  Services  (for  teacher  use) 


Care 

Control 

Education 

Facilities 

Protection 

Support 

ambulances 

animals 

drop-in  centres 

arenas 

emergency 

counselling 

child  care 

inspections 

libraries 

cemeteries 

fire 

handicapped  services 

clinics 

land-use  planning 

schools 

community  centres 

flood 

meals  on  wheels 

home  making 

licences 

electricity 

police 

newcomer  services 

home  nursing 

permits 

garbage  disposal 

special  assistance 

homes  for  seniors 

property  standards 

gymnasiums 

hospitals 

severances/  consents 

parks  and  recreational 
facilities 

signs,  fencing,  hedges 

public  transit 

subdivisions 

roads 

traffic 

sewage  treatment 

sidewalks 

swimming  pools 

water 
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3.  How  a  Service  Is  Provided 

a)  Working  independently  students  develop  a  flow 
chart  to  illustrate  how  a  service  is  provided.  In 
preparation  for  the  activity,  students  brainstorm  to 
identify  and  list  some  of  the  sources  and  uses  of 
water. 

Example:  How  water  is  provided  to  the  community. 


Sources  of  water  Uses  of  water 


Students  then  use  an  organizer  such  as  the  following 
to  gather  information  before  developing  the  flow  chart. 


What  has  to  be  Who  does  it? 
done? 

How  water  is  collected 
and  stored 

How  water  is  treated 
to  make  it  safe 

How  water  is 
delivered 

What  happens  to 
water  after  use 


b)  Students  each  prepare  a  flow  chart. 

c)  Students  reflect  on  their  findings  in  order  to  make 
statements  about  the  importance  of  the  service  to 
the  community. 

d)  Using  the  following  questions  as  a  guide,  students 
write  short  notes  to  describe  how  local  government  is 
involved  in  bringing  this  service  to  the  community: 

•  Who  makes  the  decisions? 

•  Who  organizes  the  service? 

•  Who  provides  the  service? 

•  How  is  the  service  paid  for? 

e)  Students  share  the  results  of  their  investigation  in  a 
“show  and  tell”  display. 

Note:  As  an  alternative  to  individual  work,  students  can 
work  co-operatively  in  small  groups  to  follow  the 
procedure  (outlined  in  steps  3a  to  3d  above)  for  study¬ 
ing  how  a  service  is  provided. 

Each  exploration  group  chooses  a  different  service  to 
investigate. 

When  the  groups  have  completed  their  investigations 
(steps  3a  to  3d),  each  exploration  group  selects  one  of 
its  members  as  its  representative  on  a  “steering  com¬ 
mittee”.  This  committee  takes  responsibility  for  organiz¬ 
ing  the  information  and  the  class  display  of  services. 
Each  group’s  representative  presents  and  explains 
his/her  groups  report  to  the  whole  class,  using  the 
class  display  as  a  basis. 

Alternatively,  each  initial  exploration  group  is  dis¬ 
banded,  with  each  of  its  members  representing  his  or 
her  first  group  in  a  new  group.  The  findings  of  each  ini¬ 
tial  exploration  group  are  presented  by  its  representa¬ 
tive  in  this  new  small-group  setting. 


4.  Local  Government  Organization  Chart 

a)  Students  do  research  to  obtain  specific  information 
about  the  functions  of  local  government  bodies. 
Teachers  provide  a  skeleton  organization  chart  for 
students  to  use  in  recording  the  information. 

b)  Using  a  map  of  their  community,  students  identify 
and  describe  the  spatial  organization  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  their  area.  If  available,  outline  maps  may  be 
used  to  show  the  area  served  by  specific  municipali¬ 
ties,  boards,  and  commissions. 


Official  name 

Examples  of 
responsibilities 

Regional  government 

Regional  Municipality 
of  Ottawa-Carleton 

Council 

City  of  Ottawa 

Committees 

Boards 

Ottawa  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School  Board 

Commissions 

Authorities 

Parks  and  Recreation 

5.  Differences  Between  Local  Governments: 
Comparison  Organizer 

Students  develop  a  chart  to  show  what  they  understand 
about  differences  between  local  governments. 

Regional  Local 

government  council 

Name 

Responsibilities 
How  elected 
Services  provided 
Sources  of  funds 
Other  information 


6.  Elected  and  Appointed  Representatives 

Representatives  to  local  government  can  be  either  elect¬ 
ed  or  appointed.  Members  of  councils,  school  boards, 

utilities  commissions,  etc.,  are  elected  representatives. 

Members  of  parks  and  recreation  committees,  museum 

boards,  library  boards,  etc.,  are  appointed  by  councils. 

a)  The  teacher  and/or  students  invite  an  elected 
representative  and  an  appointed  representative  to 
make  presentations  about  how  officials  are  elected/ 
appointed. 

b)  Students  prepare  a  list  of  questions  they  want  to  ask, 
using  Figure  2  as  a  guide,  and  ask  the  invited  guest 
to  help  them  to  answer  the  questions. 

c)  Students  prepare  a  comparison  organizer  showing 
the  differences  in  duties  and  powers  between  elected 
and  appointed  representatives. 

d)  Students  do  research  to  determine  if  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  local  council  reflects  the  composition  of 
the  community. 

figure  2:  Elected  and  Appointed  Representatives 


Student  questions  Elected  Appointed 

representatives  representatives 

•  Motivation  (Why  do 
people  run  for  public 
office/seek  a  public 
appointment?) 

•  Campaigning/apply¬ 
ing  (How  do  you  go 
about  getting  elected/ 
appointed?) 

•  Qualifications 

•  Duties,  powers, 
types  of  decisions 
required  (nature  of 
work) 

•  Rewards  (pay,  status, 
rights) 

•  Trade-offs  (responsi¬ 
bilities,  limitations) 

•  Term  of  office 
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7.  Careers  in  Local  Government 

a)  The  teacher  and/or  students  invite  as  a  guest  or  ar¬ 
range  an  interview  with  a  non-elected  employee  of  a 
council,  board,  authority,  commission,  etc. 

b)  Students  prepare  questions  to  ask  the  guest  and  use 
the  answers  to  fill  in  an  occupational  profile. 


Occupational  Profile 

Recreation  Planning  Public  Works 

Department  Department  Department 

•  Services 

•  Position 

•  Qualifications 

•  Experience 

•  Job  description 

•  Daily  routine 

•  Career 
opportunities 

•  Rewards/ 
benefits 

•  Trade-offs/ 
disadvantages 


c)  Students  prepare  a  display  about  careers  in  local 
government  based  on  their  findings. 


8.  Attitudes  to  Government 

This  activity  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
reflect  both  on  the  values  and  attitudes  appropriate  to 
the  conduct  of  local  government  and  on  their  own  atti¬ 
tudes  and  values.  The  activity  can  also  help  students  to 
understand  and  affirm  their  own  individuality  and 
identity. 

Working  in  small  groups,  students  consider  such 
questions  as  the  following  and  discuss  their  own 
preferences. 

•  Would  you  consider  running  for  public  office? 

Why  or  why  not? 

•  Would  you  put  your  name  forward  for  appointment 
to  a  board?  Why  or  why  not? 

•  Would  you  consider  a  career  as  a  civic  employee? 
Why  or  why  not? 

•  If  you  had  a  choice,  which  would  you  prefer  to  be: 

-  an  elected  representative? 

-  an  appointed  representative? 

-  a  civic  employee  or  official? 

•  If  you  were  going  to  run  for _ (name  of  a 

public  office)  you  would  have  to  become  knowledge¬ 
able  about  particular  issues.  Name  some  of  the  issues. 
If  you  wanted  to  become  a  civic  employee,  what  skills 
would  you  need? 

As  an  alternative,  students  can  consider  similar  ques¬ 
tions  about  helping  children  in  summer  programs, 
running  for  student  council,  visiting  senior  citizens, 
becoming  a  “candy  striper”,  or  other  types  of  community 
work. 
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9.  Identifying  the  Person  to  Call 

Working  in  small  groups,  students  do  research  to  identify 
the  appropriate  answer  in  each  of  the  following  situa¬ 
tions.  Each  student  then  joins  a  new  group  and  shares 
the  findings  of  his  or  her  first  group  in  the  new  small- 
group  setting. 

Match  the  situation  with  the  proper  person  or  body  to 
call.  (Add  representatives  or  departments  as  needed.) 


Situation  Municipal/town  government 


•  You  have  called  the  Town  Plan¬ 
ning  Department  and  cannot 
get  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
your  question  about  a  proposal 
to  sell  a  piece  of  municipal 
property. 

•  You  want  to  know  who  the 
candidates  are  in  regional 
elections. 

•  You  want  to  express  your  con¬ 
cerns  about  plans  for  a  new 
landfill  site  in  your  region. 

•  You  want  to  get  information 
about  senior  citizens’  homes  in 
your  community. 

•  You  want  to  know  what  kind  of 
volunteer  work  is  available  in 
your  area  for  teenagers. 

•  You  want  to  commend  a  police 
officer  for  an  exemplary  act. 

•  You  want  to  recommend  that  a 
footbridge  be  built  across  a 
creek. 

•  You  want  your  town  to  hold  a 
special  day  to  recognize  the 
heritage  of  your  community. 

•  You  want  your  community  to 
hold  a  United  Nations  Day  on 
the  elimination  of  racial  dis¬ 
crimination. 


10.  Investigating  Further 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  activities  to  extend 
student  knowledge  of  local  government.  Many  of  the 
activities  are  particularly  appropriate  for  learning  in 
groups. 

a)  Landscape  Scan.  Working  independently  or  in  small 
groups,  students  choose  a  location  near  the  school 
and  identify  all  the  services  available,  including: 

-  things  they  can  see  (schools,  buses,  street  lights, 
etc.); 

-  things  they  can’t  see  but  know  are  there  (water 
mains,  electricity  cables,  etc.). 

b)  Map  Exercise.  Working  independently  or  in  small 
groups,  students  use  a  simple  outline  map  of  the 
area  surrounding  the  school  to  plot  the  location  of 
all  the  services  of  which  they  are  aware 

c)  Services.  Working  independently  or  in  small  groups, 
students  make  a  list  of  all  services  provided  to  their 
homes. 

Students  can  design  a  diagram  to  show: 

-  the  different  types  of  services  provided  by  the 
three  levels  of  government  (federal,  provincial, 
local); 

-  the  services  people  pay  for  directly  (by  billing); 

-  the  services  people  pay  for  indirectly  (through 
taxes). 

d)  Services  in  Urban  and  Rural  Areas.  Working  indepen¬ 
dently  or  in  small  groups,  students  compare  the 
services  available  in  urban  areas  with  those  in  rural 
areas.  Students  can  use  a  comparison  organizer  to 
show  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  -  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  to  the  local  government  -  of  urban  and 
rural  living.  In  small-group  or  class  discussion  stu¬ 
dents  can  express  their  individual  preferences  for 
urban  or  rural  life  and  identify  and  reflect  on  the 
values  that  shape  their  choices. 

e)  Simulation  Exercise.  Working  independently  or  in 
small  groups,  students  choose  a  problem  or  issue 
and  develop  role  descriptions  for  some  of  the  people 
who  would  be  involved  in  resolving  it  (eg.,  the  head 
of  council,  a  councillor,  a  clerk,  a  member  of  an  in¬ 
terest  group).  Students  then  prepare  a  resolution 
about  the  problem  or  issue  and  stage  a  mock  coun¬ 
cil  or  committee  meeting  to  discuss  it. 


•  Elected  representatives 

-  head  of  council/chairperson 

-  councillor(s) 

•  Appointed  representatives 

-  member  of  library  board 

-  member  of  conservation 
authority 

-  member  of  police  commission 

-  member  of  board  of  public 
health 

•  Municipal  departments 

•  Regional  departments 

-  clerk’s  office 
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0  Emergency  Services  Investigation.  Working  indepen¬ 
dently  or  in  small  groups,  students  do  research  to 
determine  the  services  available  through  the  911 
emergency  telephone  number  in  the  community. 

Note:  This  activity  should  not  be  used  in  areas  that 
do  not  have  such  a  service 

g)  Job  Shadow.  One  or  two  students  spend  a  day  ac¬ 
companying  a  local  official  or  employee  through  a 
normal  day’s  activities.  Students  then  share  what 
they  have  learned  with  the  class. 

Note:  Teachers  would  need  to  investigate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  an  arrangement  in  advance  Considera¬ 
ble  preparation,  both  with  the  students  and  with  the 
“target”  official  or  employee,  would  also  be  required. 


C.  ACTING  ON  PUBLIC  ISSUES:  WAYS  OF  INFLUENCING 
GOVERNMENT  DECISIONS 


As  taxpayers,  most  citizens  expect  local  governments 
and  their  administrations  to  be  effective  and  efficient  in. 
providing  existing  services.  To  help  them  to  operate 
efficiently,  governments  set  up  procedures,  keep 
records,  analyse  situations,  prepare  reports,  anticipate 
problems,  and  make  recommendations  for  action. 

The  responsibilities  of  local  government  go  beyond 
simply  maintaining  the  status  quo.  Citizens  also  expect 
their  governments  to  identify  changing  needs  for  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities  and  to  respond  to  those  needs  in 
ways  that  benefit  the  whole  community.  In  carrying  out 
this  part  of  their  mandate,  governments  are  constantly 
making  decisions.  A  decision  to  provide  a  new  service 
or  facility  often  results  in  a  need  for  money.  About  one- 
third  of  municipal  expenditures  are  supported  by 
provincial  transfer  payments;  the  rest  of  the  costs  are 
paid  by  local  ratepayers.  For  this  reason,  citizens  are 
usually  very  interested  in  decisions  made  by  local 
governments. 

At  the  heart  of  government  decision  making  is  politi¬ 
cal  debate  and/or  public  discussion.  Public  discussion 
serves  many  purposes.  It  helps  the  community  to  iden¬ 
tify  issues,  to  determine  the  importance  of  those  issues, 


to  assess  how  alternative  actions  will  affect  the  many 
interests  present  in  the  community,  and,  ideally,  to 
reach  consensus  about  what  course  of  action  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  public  good.  Because  the  impact  of  a  decision 
may  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  municipality, 
its  broader  consequences  need  to  be  considered  as  well. 

The  process  of  public  discussion  can  involve  many 
people  Depending  on  the  issue,  the  participants  may 
include  individual  citizens,  business  and  industrial  in¬ 
terests,  associations,  clubs,  and  interest  groups.  Each 
one  represents  a  set  of  values  or  beliefs  about  what 
constitutes  the  best  handling  of  the  issue  In  a 
democratic  society  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the 
interests  of  groups  may  differ  and  to  provide  ways  of 
ensuring  that  the  decisions  made  are  in  the  long-term 
best  interests  of  the  general  community. 

One  objective  of  citizenship  education  should  be  to 
help  students  to  understand  both  the  important  role 
played  by  public  discussion  in  the  decision-making 
processes  of  a  democratic  society  and  the  conditions 
that  make  citizen  involvement  possible. 

If  citizens  are  to  participate  fully  in  this  process,  they 
must  first  have  access  to  information  about  the  issues. 
Federal  and  provincial  freedom  of  information  legisla¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  meet  this  need.  Second,  citizens 
must  have  opportunities  to  express  their  views  to  those 
with  the  responsibility  for  making  decisions.  This  de¬ 
pends  both  on  the  right  to  free  speech  and  on  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  variety  of  means  by  which  people  may  state 
their  wishes  and  opinions.  Such  means  include  politi¬ 
cal  institutions,  public  and  private  organizations,  and 
the  media. 

The  activities  in  this  section  are  designed  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  to  develop  skills  of  issue  analysis  and  decision 
making  that  have  practical  applications  in  community 
life.  The  three  activities  that  follow  will  give  students 
opportunities  to: 

-  define  what  a  public  issue  is  and  identify  examples; 

-  analyse  public  issues; 

-  make  decisions  about  a  public  issue  and  determine 

what  action  to  take. 
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The  activities  are  based  on  inquiry  models  and  are 
adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of  issues.  The  complete 
inquiry  model  comprises  the  following  steps: 

•  Focus 

•  Organize 

•  Locate 

•  Record 

•  Evaluate/Assess 

•  Synthesize/Conclude 

•  Apply 

•  Communicate 

The  first  activity  uses  a  simplified  version  of  the  full  in¬ 
quiry  model.  If  the  models  suggested  in  the  second  and 
third  of  these  activities  appear  overly  complex  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  Grades  7  and  8,  teachers  can  use  the  following 
strategies  to  help  students  to  gain  confidence  with  the 
procedures: 

1.  The  teacher  leads  students  through  the  steps  of  the 
process  using  a  very  simple  example  of  a  local  issue. 
All  students  work  through  the  same  example. 

2.  The  teacher  teaches  and  students  practise  each  step 
of  the  process  before  proceeding  to  the  next  step. 
This  approach  enables  students  to  learn  the  steps  in 
the  model  over  a  period  of  time.  It  also  permits  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  in  groups  on  a  number  of  issues. 

If  the  activities  are  to  mirror  accurately  the  process  of 
participating  in  public  discussion  and  decision  making, 
students  should  have  opportunities  to  work  in  groups 
of  varying  sizes  throughout  the  inquiry.  Groups  of  two 
to  five  students  can  usually  operate  quite  informally.  To 
function  effectively,  groups  of  more  than  five  may  re¬ 
quire  roles  to  be  formally  assigned  in  each  group  (eg., 
chair,  recorder,  timekeeper).  These  positions  may  be  ro¬ 
tated  among  members  from  meeting  to  meeting,  so  that 
everyone  gets  the  opportunity  to  perform  each  function. 


Sample  Activities 

1.  Defining  a  Public  Issue  and  Recognizing 

Examples 

a)  Focus.  What  is  a  public  issue? 

•  The  teacher  gives  students  articles  describing  two 
or  more  public  issues. 

•  Students  read  the  articles  carefully. 

•  The  teacher  asks  questions  designed  to  develop 
student  comprehension  of  each  article,  such  as: 
What  is  the  issue  or  question?  What  are  some  of 
the  viewpoints?  What  people  or  groups  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  issue  or  question?  Are  the  values  of 
the  interested  people  or  groups  described  or  can 
they  be  inferred?  Are  there  proposals  for  resolving 
the  issue?  Why  does  this  issue  present  a  problem 
for  government? 

•  The  teacher  then  asks  questions  designed  to  help 
students  to  develop  generalizations  about  what 
constitutes  a  public  issue,  such  as:  In  what  ways 
are  these  articles  similar?  What  characteristics  are 
common  to  both  articles? 


b)  Organize.  Students  develop  a  concept  diagram  that 


defines  a  public  issue 

Sample  Concept  Diagram 

A  public  issue  is  a  question  or 

What  is  the  issue ? 

issue  faced  by  a  government  on 

What  government ? 

which  there  are  differing 
viewpoints  and  on 

What  are  the  viewpoints ? 

which  it  could  take  a  variety 
of  actions. 

What  are  the  possible  actions ? 

c)  Apply.  Students  test  the  definition  against  a  number 
of  issues  reported  in  current  newspapers,  or  identify 
examples  of  issues  from  articles  in  current  news¬ 
papers,  and  determine  whether  each  example  is  a 
public  issue. 
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2.  Analysing  Public  Issues 

This  activity  introduces  students  to  a  procedure  for 
analysing  a  local  government  issue,  using  an  inquiry 
model. 

a)  Focus.  The  teacher  provides  a  stimulus  in  the  form  of 
an  article,  headline,  statement,  news  report,  or  other 
source 

Students  consider  the  following  questions: 

•  Is  the  issue  clearly  stated  or  do  you  have  to  infer 
the  issue? 

•  What  is  the  issue? 

•  Does  it  meet  the  definition  of  a  public  issue? 

Students  develop  a  statement  about  what  the  issue  is 
and  write  it  down. 

b)  Organize.  Students  establish  a  comparison  organizer 
with  defined  criteria,  using  questions  such  as  the 
following: 

•  What  alternative  positions  have  been  stated? 

•  What  individuals  or  groups  support  each  alternative? 

•  What  values  are  held  by  each  group? 

•  What  arguments ,  if  any,  are  stated  to  support  each  • 
alternative? 

•  What  information ,  if  any,  is  stated  in  support  of 
each  alternative? 

•  What  are  the  costs  of  each  alternative? 

•  Are  there  any  other  factors  that  support  or  weaken 
the  case  for  each  alternative? 


c)  Locate.  Students  identify  and  consult  sources  for  the 
information  needed  to  complete  the  spaces  in  the 
organizer. 

d)  Record.  Students  summarize  the  information  and 
record  it  in  the  appropriate  spaces  in  the  organizer. 

e)  Evaluate/Assess.  Students  determine  whether  they 
have  sufficient  information  to  reach  conclusions.  If 
not,  they  investigate  and  record  further  information. 

Students  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  information  for 
relevance,  validity,  accuracy,  or  other  criteria. 

f)  Conclude.  Students  identify  the  principles  or  values 
they  would  base  their  decision  on  and  determine 
what  action/decision  they  would  support. 

g)  Apply.  Students  identify  the  people  or  groups  who 
would  agree  with/disagree  with  their  conclusion. 
They  test  their  conclusion  (i)  by  applying  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  they  based  their  decision  to  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  issues;  and  (ii)  by  discussing  it  with 
others. 

h)  Communicate.  Students  prepare  a  presentation  that 
describes  and  supports  their  conclusion.  Students 
then  write  or  speak  to  persuade  others  in  the  class. 


Sample  Organizer:  Cross-classification  Chart 

Position  1 

Position  2 

Position  3 

Scientist,  engineer 

Civil  rights  activist 

Chamber  of  commerce 

Values  held 

Arguments 


Information 


Costs 


Other  factors 
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3.  Making  Decisions  and  Taking  Action 

This  activity  introduces  students  to  a  procedure  for 
making  decisions  about  public  issues,  using  an  inquiry 
model.  Students  proceed  through  the  steps  of  the 
model  in  order  to  answer  the  question:  “What  action 
should  we  take  on  this  issue  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity?” 

a)  Focus.  The  teacher  and  students  work  together  to 
select  an  issue  or  issues.  Students  then  consider  the 
following  questions: 

•  What  is  going  on? 

•  Who  are  interested  in  the  issue? 

•  How  do  these  people  feel  about  the  issue? 

Students  develop  a  statement  about  what  the  issue  is 
and  write  it  down. 

b)  Organize.  Students  develop  an  organizer  in  which 
they: 

-  list  alternative  courses  of  action; 

-  identify  values  they  personally  hold  about  the 
issue  and  rate  them  in  order  of  priority; 

-  identify  any  factors  they  consider  relevant. 

c)  Locate.  Students  identify  and  consult  sources  of 
information  relevant  to  the  issue. 

d)  Record.  Students  record  the  information  in  the 
appropriate  places  in  the  organizer. 


e)  Evaluate/Assess.  Students  evaluate  the  information  in 
the  organizer  using  criteria  they  consider  important. 
Students  then  predict  the  likely  consequences  of 
each  alternative  by  applying  some  “values”  tests  to 
each. 

For  example: 

•  Role  reversal  -  What  would  the  consequences  be 
for  me  if  this  alternative  were  chosen?  What  would 
the  consequences  be  for  others,  including  people 
in  neighbouring  communities? 

•  Universal  consequences  -  What  would  the  out¬ 
come  be  if  everyone  decided  to  do  this? 

•  Analog)'  -  What  would  happen  if  we  applied  the 
principles  involved  to  other  issues? 

0  Synthesize/Conclude.  Students  draw  conclusions 
based  on  their  assessment  and  determine  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  their  conclusions.  Students  test  their  conclu¬ 
sions  by  discussing  them  with  others  and  modify 
them  to  take  account  of  any  new  evidence  the  dis¬ 
cussion  may  have  provided.  Students  then  make  a 
decision  based  on  their  conclusions. 

g)  Apply.  Students  state  the  action  they  would  take 
based  on  their  decision  and  prepare  a  plan  to  carry 
out  the  action. 

h)  Communicate.  Students  prepare  a  presentation  in 
which  they  describe  and  support  their  decision  and 
the  course  of  action  they  have  chosen. 


Organizer 

Alternative  1  Alternative  2  Alternative  3 

Value/factor  1 


Value/factor  2 


Making  Decisions  and  Taking  Action:  A  Sample  Case 

Issue 

Land  Use:  Recreation  versus  Development 

a)  Focus 

CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  ISSUE 

•  What  is  going  on? 

-  A  developer  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  council 
to  build  an  industrial  park  on  the  land  now  being 
used  for  a  community  playing  field. 

•  Who  are  interested  in  the  issue? 

-  Groups  who  wish  to  use  the  playing  field 

-  Home  owners  whose  property  values  may  be 
affected 

-  Developers  and  investors  who  want  to  build  the 
industrial  park 

•  How  do  these  people  feel  about  the  issue? 

-  Users  and  home  owners  are  against  the 
development. 

-  Developers  are  in  favour  of  the  development. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  ISSUE 

Will  the  development  benefit  the  community?  What 
action  should  be  taken  to  support  or  oppose  it? 

b)  Organize 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ORGANIZER 
Categories  for  a  comparison  are:  (a)  alternative 
actions;  and  (b)  values  you  personally  hold  about 
the  issue  and/or  factors  you  consider  relevant  to  it, 
in  order  of  priority. 

c)  and  d)  Locate  and  Record 
COMPLETION  OF  THE  ORGANIZER 


e)  Evaluate/Assess 

EVALUATION  OF  ORGANIZED  AND  RECORDED  DATA 

f)  Synthesize/Conclude 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  DECISION 

Decision :  Form  an  action  group  to  oppose  the 

development  proposal. 

g)  APPb 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  PLAN  OF  ACTION 

Plan  of  action  : 

1.  Organize  a  lobby  group:  saf  (Save  the  Athletic 
Field). 

2.  Get  people  to  sign  petitions  on  your  side  of  the 
issue 

3.  Speak  to  and  solicit  help  from  community  serv¬ 
ice  clubs. 

4.  Invite  your  alderman  and/or  director  of  parks 
and  recreation  to  explain  their  positions  on  the 
issue 

5.  Run  ads  in  the  local  newspaper. 

6.  Attend  council  and  committee  meetings  at 
which  this  issue  is  discussed. 

7.  Ask  the  municipal  clerk  to  put  your  group  on 
the  agenda  to  present  your  view  at  a  meeting  of 
council. 

8.  Independently  lobby  each  councillor. 

9.  Design  posters,  slogans,  collages,  questionnaires, 
etc.,  in  support  of  the  issue. 

10.  Encourage  council  to  investigate  other  sites  for 
the  developer. 

h)  Communicate 

COMMUNICATION  OF  YOUR  DECISION  AND  PLAN  OF  ACTION 
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Organizer 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Keep  the  field 

Sell  field  to  developer 

Value/factor  1 

Community  needs 

-  Facilities  are  heavily  used  by 

-  New  industrial  facilities  would 

children  and  adults. 

become  available. 

-  40  teams  now  use  the  field  over 

-  Jobs  would  be  created. 

a  7-day  period. 

-  A  new  playing  field  could  be  developed 

-  Open  space  enhances  the  beauty  of 
the  community. 

-  Presence  of  field  sustains  property 
values  in  neighbourhood. 

-  Any  new  location  would  be  less  accessible. 

elsewhere. 

Value/factor  2 

Costs 

-  Facilities  (sewers,  roads)  to 

-  It  costs  money  to  maintain  and 

service  the  industrial  park  would 

service  the  playing  field. 

cost  money. 

-  Industries  pay  taxes,  therefore  the 

-  A  new  playing  field  would  incur 

rest  of  the  community  members 

development  costs. 

-  Public  transportation  would  be  needed 
to  get  teams  to  a  new  field. 

-  Property  values  in  the  neighbourhood 
might  drop  if  the  field  were  sold, 
therefore  tax  base  would  be  lowered. 

-  Students  who  are  challenged  in  sports 
are  less  likely  to  turn  to  deviant 
behaviour,  e.g. ,  crime.  This  avoids 
extra  costs  to  police,  social 
services,  etc. 

benefit. 

Value/factor  3 

Risks 

-  A  potential  development 

-  Only  two  industries  have  made  a  com- 

opportunity  would  be  lost. 

mitment  to  locate  in  the  industrial  park, 
so  there  is  no  assurance  the  benefits 
of  development  would  be  permanent. 

Further  Ideas  for  Teachers 


Teachers  can  use  the  instructional  strategies  outlined  in 
activities  2  and  3  to  help  students  to  examine  a  range 
of  public  issues.  The  following  table  identifies  a  num¬ 
ber  of  issues  that  lend  themselves  to  either  an  issue- 
analysis  or  a  decision-making  inquiry  model. 


Public  Issues 

Class 

School 

Cities,  towns, 
villages 

Regional  councils 

Local  boards/ 
commissions 
(Health,  Library, 
Education,  Public 
Utilities,  Conservation) 

Districts 

•  Valuables 
disappearing 

•  Lack  of  participation 
in  school  activities 

•  Traffic  control 

•  Waste  management 

•  School  boundaries 

•  Minority  language 
education 

•  “Put-downs” 

•  Lack  of  school  pride 

•  Need  for  recreation 
facilities 

•  Health  services 

•  Energy  shortage 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
IN  ONTARIO 


Background 
Infoimation 
for  Teachers 


The  organization  of  local  governments  varies  widely 
across  Ontario.  To  help  their  students  to  inquire  into 
the  organization  and  functions  of  their  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  meaningful  way,  teachers  will  need  to  know 
how  their  community  relates  to  the  general  pattern  of 
local  governments  within  Ontario. 


Municipalities 

In  Ontario,  most  local  government  is  carried  on  within 
municipalities.  A  municipality  is  an  incorporated  area 
wTiose  residents  and  others  have  the  right  to  elect  a 
council  or  other  body  to  deal  with  local  matters.4  All 
municipalities  derive  their  powers  from  the  provincial 
government  through  more  than  150  acts.  The  basic 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  municipalities  are  set  out 
in  the  Municipal  Act.  Only  the  provincial  government 
has  the  authority  to  create,  disband,  or  reorganize  a 
municipality.  From  time  to  time  conditions  warrant 
changing  municipal  boundaries  to  reflect  changes  in 
communities.  This  kind  of  change  is  sought  on  a 
co-operative  basis,  but  is  not  always  achieved 
unchallenged. 

There  are  two  broad  patterns  of  municipal  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  province,  one  in  southern  Ontario,  the  other 
in  northern  Ontario.  Municipal  government  in  southern 
Ontario  is  organized  in  a  two-tier  system.  Upper  tiers 
are  relatively  large  geographic  units  called  counties 
(mainly  rural  areas),  regional  municipalities  (mainly 
urban  and  mixed  urban-rural  areas),  and  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Within  these  large  units  may  be  found  the 
smaller  units  of  the  lower  tier  -  cities,  towms,  villages, 
and  townships. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Regional  Municipality  of 
Sudbury,  communities  in  northern  Ontario  are  single¬ 
tier  municipalities  -  cities,  towns,  villages,  improve¬ 
ment  districts,  townships,  and  unorganized  areas. 

These  are  located  within  larger  areas  called  districts. 


4.  For  a  more  formal  definition,  see  the  Glossary. 
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Districts  are  geographic  areas  only  and  have  no 
municipal  status.  Municipalities  within  a  district, 
however,  may  form  an  association  to  discuss  mutual 
interests  and  concerns  and  to  provide  such  services 
as  homes  for  the  aged. 

Municipal  Councils.  All  municipalities  are  governed  by 
an  elected  council.  Councils  may  make  decisions  about 
both  the  policy  and  the  administration  governing  the 
range  of  services  and  facilities  to  be  provided  within 
the  defined  area  of  the  municipality.  The  larger  and 
more  complex  the  municipality,  the  more  elaborate  the 
system  of  committees,  commissions,  and  boards  that 
may  be  established  by  councils  to  organize  and  deliver 
the  services.  The  cost  of  services  is  covered  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of:  local  taxes  on  residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial  properties;  and  grants  and  subsidies  from  the 
provincial  government.  County  and  regional  munici¬ 
palities  are  responsible  for  providing  certain  services 
and  facilities  over  their  area  of  jurisdiction.  Their  coun¬ 
cils  are  composed  of  representatives  from  the  munici¬ 
palities  within  their  area.  Counties  and  regional 
municipalities  do  not  tax  directly;  instead  they  recover  . 
the  local  share  of  their  budgets  from  their  member 
municipalities. 

Indian  Reserves 

Indian  Reserves  are  like  municipalities  in  that  some 
rights  of  local  self-government  are  included  in  the 
powers  granted  to  them  by  the  senior  (federal  and 
provincial)  governments.  Some  are  close  to  municipali¬ 
ties  and  some  are  in  the  middle  of  urban  centres;  their 
operations  may  be  affected  accordingly  by  operations 
in  these  other  jurisdictions.  Municipalities  are  primari¬ 
ly  under  provincial  jurisdiction,  whereas  Indian  Reserves 
derive  their  authority  from  the  federal  government, 
specifically  from  the  Indian  Act  administered  by  the 
federal  minister  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs.  This 
federal  department  is  responsible  for  matters  that 
would  be  dealt  with  by  several  provincial  agencies, 
such  as  those  for  housing,  water  and  sewage,  municipal 
affairs,  economic  development  (in  part),  education, 


welfare  (but  not  health),  road  construction,  cultural 
affairs,  and  Crown  lands.  Medical  services  and  commu¬ 
nity  health  are  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Health  and  Welfare  In  many  ways, 
Indian  Reserves  are  very  unlike  municipalities  -  for 
example,  with  respect  to  land-use  regulation,  local 
administration,  and  political  structure 

a)  Land.  Reserve  land  is  held  in  trust  by  the  federal 
government.  The  land  is  not  taxed  in  any  way,  and 
Band  revenue  is  derived  primarily  from  the  federal 
government.  In  addition,  the  traditions  for  sanctions 
over  land  use  are  unlike  the  zoning  and  other 
development-control  procedures  of  municipalities. 
Band  councils  have  the  essential  authority  over 
land-use  decisions  among  Band  members. 

b)  Local  Administration.  The  extent  of  self-government 
by  Indian  Bands  through  the  Band  Council  varies 
from  almost  negligible  participation  in  decisions 
and  programs  to  near  autonomy  and  close  to  full 
responsibility  for  operations.  District  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  (whose 
staff  are  not  appointed  by  the  Bands)  often  act  as  de 
facto  town  managers,  although  the  department’s 
policy  is  to  transfer  responsibility  to  the  Band  Council 
where  possible 

c)  Political  Structure.  Indian  Reserve  activities  are 
governed  largely  by  the  Indian  Act.  This  act  provides 
for: 

-  the  equivalent  of  a  special  civil  code  that  defines  a 
status  Indian  and  conditions  for  membership  in  an 
Indian  Band; 

-  a  constitution  that  outlines  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  federal  government; 

-  a  land  titles  act  that  governs  land  transfers  and 
defines  Band  powers. 
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GUIDELINE  REFERENCES 


The  material  that  follows  identifies  passages  and  objec¬ 
tives  from  the  guidelines  that  relate  to  the  study  of  local 
government.  Some  excerpts  are  direct  quotations  from 
the  guidelines;  others  have  been  slightly  modified  to 
conform  to  the  format  of  the  present  document. 

A.  Participating  in  the  Community:  The 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  Citizenship 

The  references  that  follow  are  from  Geography, 
Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions,  1988. 

1.  Part  C,  pp.  7,  8  -  “Our  Community  Is  Unique” 

from  the  attitudinal  objectives  - 
To  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

-  establish  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  school 
community; 

-  continue  to  develop  a  sense  of  pride  in  being  a 
citizen  of  the  community,  of  Ontario,  and  of  Canada. 

2.  Part  C,  p.  17  -  “Patterns  in  Our  Community” 

from  the  attitudinal  objectives  - 
To  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

-  work  with  others  towards  solving  a  problem. 

3.  Part  C,  pp.  41,  42  -  “Locality  Studies” 

from  the  introduction  - 

“Locality  studies  should  be  current.  Teachers  should 
emphasize  what  is  good  in  the  community  as  well  as 
that  which  detracts  from  it.  Students  living  within  the 
community  now  may  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  there. 
One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  unit,  then,  is 
to  expand  their  awareness  of  their  community  and  to 
help  them  develop  attitudes  of  pride  and  respect 
regarding  it.” 

from  the  attitudinal  objectives  - 
To  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

-  work  with  others,  understanding  the  need  for  rules 
and  the  necessity  of  observing  them  and  taking  part 
in  making  rules  needed  by  the  group  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  a  task. 


The  references  that  follow  are  from  Histoty  and 

Contemporary  Studies,  1986. 

1.  Part  B,  p.  18  -  “Early  Canadian  Communities” 

from  the  attitudinal  objectives  - 

To  help  students  to  develop: 

-  pride  in  the  local  community,  the  province,  and 
Canada; 

-  appreciation  of  the  need  for  co-operation  in  group 
work  and  in  community  life. 

2.  Part  B,  p.  49  -  “Contemporary  Canada: 

Life  in  the  Twentieth  Century” 

from  the  attitudinal  objectives  - 

To  help  students  to  develop: 

-  appreciation  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
Canadian  citizens; 

-  willingness  to  participate  in  society  as  active  and 
compassionate  citizens; 

-  interest  and  involvement  in  their  school  and  local 
communities. 

B.  Understanding  Government:  The  Structure 
and  Functions  of  Local  Government 

The  references  that  follow  are  from  Geography, 

Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions,  1988. 

1.  Part  C,  pp.  41,  42,  43  -  “Locality  Studies” 

from  the  knowledge  objectives  - 

To  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

-  understand  the  location  of  the  community  in  a 
political  or  government  sense  by  township,  county 
or  district,  and  riding; 

-  study  the  major  responsibilities  of,  and  income 
sources  for,  the  municipal  government  of  the  com¬ 
munity; 

-  identify  examples  of  services  provided  by  the  local 
government; 

-  identify  examples  of  services  provided  by  the  non¬ 
governmental  agencies  in  the  community; 

-  investigate  processes  through  which  individual 
citizens  can  make  known  their  views  on  an  issue; 
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-  become  aware  of  the  local  government  agency 
responsible  for  land-use  planning; 

-  understand  the  process  that  is  used  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  regulate  land  use; 

-  understand  techniques  by  which  people  can  gather 
information  about  their  own  community. 

The  references  that  follow  are  from  History  and 
Contemporary  Studies,  1986. 

1.  Part  B,  pp.  17, 18  -  “Early  Canadian  Communities” 

from  the  overview  - 

“.  .  .  students  examine  the  history  and  contemporary  life 
of  their  own  locality  in  order  to  strengthen  their  grasp 
of  the  concept  of  community” 

from  the  attitudinal  objectives  - 
To  help  students  to  develop: 

-  pride  in  the  local  community,  the  province,  and 
Canada. 

2.  Part  B,  pp.  20,  21  -  “Local  Community  Study” 

(in  “Early  Canadian  Communities”) 

from  the  description  - 

“.  .  .  students  explore  the  origin,  development,  and 
functions  of  the  immediate  community  in  which  they 
and  their  families  live  and  investigate  their  relationship 
with  it.” 

from  the  attitudinal  objectives  - 

To  help  students  to  develop  an  understanding  of: 

-  the  factors  that  make  them  and  their  families 
unique; 

-  the  features  of  the  various  communities  to  which 
they  belong. 

3.  Part  B,  pp.  47,  49,  50  -  “Contemporary  Canada: 
Life  in  the  Twentieth  Century” 

from  the  rationale  - 

‘“Contemporary  Canada:  Life  in  the  Twentieth  Century’ 
provides  opportunities  for  students  to  develop  their 
knowledge  of  government  and  law  in  Canada  and  to 
become  aware  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
citizens  of  Canada  and  the  world.  The  focus  on  con¬ 
temporary  issues  should  help  students  clarify  their 
perceptions  of  contemporary  Canada  ...” 


from  the  attitudinal  objectives  - 
To  help  students  to  develop: 

-  appreciation  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
Canadian  citizens; 

-  interest  and  involvement  in  their  school  and  local 
communities. 

from  the  knowledge  objectives  - 

To  help  students  to  develop  an  understanding  of: 

-  the  functions  of  governments  and  ways  in  which 
their  activities  affect  everyone’s  life; 

-  the  basic  responsibilities  of  each  level  of  government. 

4.  Part  B,  pp.  51-53,  58-59,  64-65,  sample  units  - 
“Citizenship:  Government  and  Law” 

More  specific  attitudinal  and  knowledge  objectives  and 
topics  for  study  are  outlined  in  these  sample  units. 

C.  Acting  on  Public  Issues:  Ways  of 
Influencing  Government  Decisions 

The  references  that  follow  are  from  Geography, 
Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions,  1988. 

1.  Part  C,  pp.  7,  8  -  “Our  Community  Is  Unique” 

from  the  attitudinal  objectives  — 

To  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

-  become  aware  that  they  satisfy  their  needs  by  using 
the  resources  of  the  community  and  region. 

from  the  knowledge  objectives  - 
To  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

-  examine  the  ways  in  which  its  physical  geography 
has  affected  the  community,  considering  such 
aspects  as  the  community’s  site;  the  presence  or 
absence  of  industry  based  on  natural  resources  and 
site  and  situation  advantages;  where  people  live;  the 
transportation  network;  the  effects  that  the  physical 
geography  has  had  on  house  construction,  road  pat¬ 
terns  and  construction,  energy  consumption,  and 
recreational  facilities. 
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2.  Part  C,  p.  17  -  “Patterns  in  Our  Community” 

from  the  introduction  - 

“Why  do  people  care  about  the  natural  environment? 
The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  in  both  the 
response  of  the  forester  dealing  with  trees  infested  with 
budworms  and  that  of  the  tourist  operator  whose  lake 
is  becoming  acidic.  Why  do  people  care  about  the  built 
environment?  Answers  may  come  from  the  people  of  a 
community  who  dislike  unkempt  vacant  lots,  debris  on 
the  streets,  and  the  rusting  relics  of  automobiles  or 
from  those  who  are  tired  of  noise  and  sign  pollution  in 
the  community. 

“We  need  to  understand  how  the  environment  affects 
us  and  how  we  affect  it.  In  this  unit  students  examine 
the  community  and  the  region  to  see  how  people  affect 
the  environment  in  both  positive  and  negative  ways.  In 
the  process  they  should  consider  who  cares  about  the 
environment  and  who  assumes  responsibility  for 
changes  to  it.  As  a  result  of  examining  an  issue  related 
to  the  immediate  area,  students  may  be  moved  to  take 
action  to  create  a  better  environment.” 

from  the  attitudinal  objectives  - 
To  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

-  become  aware  of  environmental  concerns  in  the 
community; 

-  become  aware  of  at  least  two  different  viewpoints  on 
an  environmental  issue; 

-  become  aware  that  each  person  has  a  set  of  values 
that  he/she  brings  to  a  situation  or  issue; 

-  work  with  others  towards  solving  a  problem; 

-  make  a  commitment  to  the  improvement  of  the  local 
environment. 

from  the  knowledge  objectives  - 
To  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

-  consider  how  nearby  land  is  used  and  the  reasons 
why  it  is  used  in  those  ways; 

-  identify  examples  of  ways  in  which  people  in  the  local 
region  have 

a)  adapted  to  their  environment,  and 

b)  changed  their  environment; 

-  investigate  examples  of  cause-and-effect  relationships 
in  the  local  environment,  for  example,  the  reasons 
for  and  the  results  of  the  removal  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  building  stone;  the  use  of  salt  on  roads;  contour 
ploughing;  the  use  of  pesticides  and  herbicides; 


vegetation  removal  from  slopes;  the  building  of  a 
dam  on  a  river;  the  construction  of  hydro  transmis¬ 
sion  lines;  the  setting  aside  of  areas  for  recreation  or 
conservation;  a  street  pattern  in  a  new  subdivision;  a 
community’s  expanding  in  area;  the  reduction  of 
emissions  by  an  industry;  the  recycling  of  some 
wastes  by  a  community; 

-  identify  local  examples  of  environmental  change 
that  are  seen  as: 

a)  positive  in  nature  by  most  people; 

b)  negative  in  nature  by  most  people; 

c)  positive  by  some  people  and  negative  by  others; 

-  consider  what  they  like  about  the  environment  of 
their  community  and  what  parts  of  it  they  feel 
should  be  improved; 

-  investigate  how  an  individual  or  group  can  bring 
about  change  in  a  community. 

3.  Part  C,  pp.  41,  42,  43  -  “Locality  Studies” 

from  the  introduction  - 

“It  is  expected  ....  that  students  will  have  gained 
some  familiarity  with  the  geography  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ....  Even  if  not  taught  directly,  information  about 
the  community  should  be  integrated  into  the  study  of 
all  geography  units  whenever  appropriate  .... 

“A  worthwhile  approach  could  be  an  inquiry  into  a 
proposed  development  within  the  community  that  will 
result  in  changes  of  land  use.  Examples  might  include 
downtown  renovation,  street  widening,  bridge  building, 
the  locating  of  a  waste-disposal  site,  or  the  building  of 
suburban  plazas.  Such  studies  are  particularly  valuable 
in  developing  students’  inquiry  and  geographic  skills 
and  in  helping  them  to  realize  the  importance  of  atti¬ 
tudes  and  values  in  decision  making.” 

from  the  attitudinal  objectives  - 
To  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

-  see  the  community  from  the  perspective  of  persons 
such  as  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  the  volunteers 
trying  to  assist  them; 

-  develop  a  pride  in  the  community  and  a  feeling  of 
personal  responsibility  for  the  enhancement  of  its 
human  and  physical  environment. 

from  the  knowledge  objectives  - 
To  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

-  consider  the  long-term  advantages  of  living  in  the 
local  community. 
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The  references  that  follow  are  from  History  and 

Contemporary  Studies,  1986. 

1.  Part  B,  pp.  49,  50  -  “Contemporary  Canada: 

Life  in  the  Twentieth  Century” 

from  the  attitudinal  objectives  - 

To  help  students  to  develop: 

-  willingness  to  participate  in  society  as  active  and 
compassionate  citizens. 

from  the  knowledge  objectives  - 

To  help  students  to  develop  an  understanding  of  : 

-  the  ways  in  which  political  participation  through 
voting, .  .  .  forming  interest  groups,  telephoning,  and 
writing  letters  can  help  individuals  influence  govern¬ 
ment  policies  and  actions. 

2.  Part  B,  pp.  51-53,  58-59,  64-65,  sample  units  - 
“Citizenship:  Government  and  Law” 

More  specific  attitudinal  and  knowledge  objectives  and 

topics  for  study  are  outlined  in  these  sample  units. 
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Note:  Local  traditions  have  resulted  in  a  great  variety  of 
terminology  across  Ontario.  The  definitions  below  do 
not  apply  uniformly  across  the  province. 

alderman  A  term  used  in  some  cities  for  a  member  of 
council.  See  councillor. 

by-law  A  piece  of  legislation  passed  by  a  municipal 
council,  and  in  effect  only  within  that  municipality. 

chief  administrative  officer  An  administrator  who 
directs  and  co-ordinates  the  activities  of  all  municipal 
departments  in  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  council. 

city  In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  an  incorporated 
municipality  with  a  population  usually  greater  than 
15  000.  A  city  located  in  a  county  may  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  some  services  by  agreement,  but  has  no 
representation  on  county  council. 

clerk-administrator  A  title  given  to  the  person  respon¬ 
sible  for  performing  both  the  statutory  duties  of  muni¬ 
cipal  clerk  and  the  general  management  function  of 
administrator. 

council  The  elected  governing  body  of  the  munici¬ 
pality.  Council  is  elected  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
municipality.  Its  responsibilities  include  formulating 
policy  and  providing  general  supervision  and  direction 
to  the  administration.  A  council  may  delegate  some  of 
its  duties  to  committees  and  subcommittees.  Councils 
have  regular  meetings  for  which  agendas  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  minutes  taken. 

councillor  A  title  given  to  a  member  of  a  municipal, 
county,  or  regional  council.  Councillors  may  be  elected 
at  large  or  by  ward  at  the  local  level.  In  some  regions, 
regional  councillors  are  indirectly  elected;  in  others, 
including  Metropolitan  Toronto,  they  are  directly 
elected. 

county  In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  a  territorial  division 
that  forms  an  administrative,  judicial,  and  political 
unit.  Each  county,  although  it  is  an  incorporated 
municipality,  is  comprised  of  the  towns,  villages,  and 
townships  situated  within  its  borders. 
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elector  A  resident  or  ratepayer  who  is  entitled  to  vote 
at  municipal  elections. 

head  of  council  Different  types  of  councils  have  differ¬ 
ent  names  for  this  individual. 

•  A  county  has  a  warden. 

•  A  city  or  town  has  a  mayor. 

•  A  regional  government  has  a  chairperson.  The  head  of 
a  regional  municipal  government  is  usually  chosen 
by  the  members  of  the  regional  council. 

•  A  village  or  township  has  a  reeve. 

•  An  improvement  district  or  a  school  board  has  a 
chairperson. 

hydro-electric  commission  See  public  utilities  commission. 

improvement  district  In  northern  Ontario,  a  munici¬ 
pality  that  is  managed  by  provincially  appointed 
trustees.  An  improvement  district  is  established  in  un¬ 
settled  or  sparsely  settled  areas  where  a  new  industry  is 
located  and  municipal  government  is  needed  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  improvement  district  is  replaced  by  a  town-  . 
ship  when  the  community  becomes  established. 

Indian  Reserve(s)  Federal  Crown  land  set  apart  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  an  Indian  Band  as  a  whole  by 
authority  of  the  Indian  Act.  Under  the  Indian  Act,  in¬ 
dividual  Native  people  may  acquire  rights  to  use  and 
occupy  a  parcel  of  Reserve  lands.  Such  rights  may  be 
granted  by  the  Band  through  the  Band  Council,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  federal  minister  of  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs. 

local  boards  Appointed  bodies  that  oversee  various 
operations  of  a  municipality.  Examples  are  library 
boards  and  local  boards  of  health. 

local  government  A  locally  elected  governing  body 
responsible  for  the  administration,  control,  and 
management  of  activities  that  affect  a  defined  area. 

Municipal  Act  The  act  of  the  provincial  legislature 
governing  the  general  conduct  of  all  municipalities. 


municipality  A  locality  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
incorporated  and  designated  as  a  city,  borough,  town, 
separated  town,  township,  village,  county  improvement 
district,  or  region,  with  local  self-government.  Designa¬ 
tion  as  a  municipality  allows  residents  of  a  specific  geo¬ 
graphical  area  to  receive  services  of  common  interest. 

Ontario  Municipal  Board  (OMB)  An  adjudicating 
body  appointed  by  the  Ontario  government  to  perform 
certain  specific  functions,  which  include: 

-  approval  of  certain  types  of  municipal  by-laws,  partic¬ 
ularly  planning  matters  and  changes  thereto; 

-  some  municipal  annexations  in  northern  Ontario; 

-  changes  in  municipal  status,  eg.,  from  town  to  city; 

-  overseas  capital  borrowing  by  each  municipality  for 
public  works. 

This  board  can  have  a  strong  influence  on  all  aspects  of 
planning,  since  it  adjudicates  contested  planning 
proposals. 

public  utilities  commission  A  commission  created  by 
a  by-law  of  council  to  control  and  manage  public  utili¬ 
ty  services  in  a  municipality.  Public  utilities  may  in¬ 
clude  water,  electricity,  artificial  or  natural  gas,  transit 
systems,  and  telephone  systems.  Members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  are  elected  at  large. 

A  hydro-electric  commission  is  responsible  for  elec¬ 
trical  power  or  energy  only.  A  hydro-electric  commis¬ 
sion  is  mandatory  in  cities  of  more  than  60  000 
population  if  no  public  utilities  commission  is  created. 

ratepayer  A  person  who  pays  either  business  or 
property  taxes,  or  both,  to  the  municipal  corporation. 
All  property  owners  and  business  tenants  are  ratepayers, 
whether  they  live  in  the  municipality  or  not.  Residen¬ 
tial  tenants  pay  taxes  indirectly  through  their  rent. 

regional  municipality  In  ten  areas  of  Ontario,  county 
government  has  been  restructured  and  renamed  regional 
government.  Regional  municipalities  provide  for  certain 
regional  services  and  facilities  throughout  the  area, 
including  all  municipalities  within  their  boundaries. 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  District  of  Muskoka  are 
also  forms  of  regional  government. 
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resolution  An  expression  of  a  decision  of  council  or  a 
local  board  that  has  been  submitted  in  the  form  of  a 
motion  and  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  Resolutions 
should  not  be  confused  with  by-laws.  Only  municipal 
councils  have  the  right  to  pass  by-laws.  Local  boards, 
including  school  boards,  pass  resolutions  only. 

school  board  A  board  elected  to  oversee  the  provision 
of  education  in  the  area  under  the  board’s  jurisdiction. 
The  school  board  oversees  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  schools,  hires  teachers  and  other  staff,  authorizes 
educational  programs,  and  approves  learning  materials. 
Ontario  provides  public  funding  for  public  boards  and 
for  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  boards.  The  chair¬ 
person  is  elected  by  members  of  the  board. 

separated  town  In  Ontario,  an  incorporated  munici¬ 
pality  with  a  population  usually  greater  than  1500. 

A  separated  town  is  located  in  a  county  but  has  no 
representation  on  county  council.  It  may  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  some  services  by  agreement. 

town  An  incorporated  urban  municipality,  usually  with 
a  population  greater  than  1500. 

township  The  original  designation  given  to  the 
municipal  bodies  created  within  the  counties  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Most  of  southern  Ontario’s  rural 
area  is  divided  into  incorporated  township  municipali¬ 
ties  of  up  to  260  square  kilometres.  A  township  usually 
has  a  population  of  1000  or  more  persons.  Some  town¬ 
ships  in  urban  areas  have  populations  of  several 
thousand. 

trustee  An  elected  or  appointed  member  of  a  school 
board. 

village  The  smallest  type  of  incorporated  urban 
municipality,  usually  with  a  population  of  about  500. 

ward  An  electoral  division  or  district  of  a  municipality. 
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